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Negroes in Western Cities 


The Negro population in eastern cities has been inten- 
sively studied over a period of years; only in recent years 
has careful research into Negro life and race relations in 
the Middle West been undertaken. Illuminating studies 
have now been published of conditions in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Detroit. 


Necro Morta.ity IN CHICAGO 


The Negro in Chicago, a report prepared by the Chicago 
Race Commission following the riot in 1919, gave an 
illuminating account of the Negro population and its prob- 
lems of housing, industry, racial contacts, etc. In the 
Social Service Review of March, 1927, Dr. H. L. Harris, 
Jr. in discussing the problem of health, which was not 
covered in the Race Commission survey, points out that 
the Chicago general death rate in 1925 was the lowest for 
cities with a population of a million or more. There was, 
however, a “close agreement between the Negro death 
rate in Chicago and that of the most unhealthy cities in 
the world.” The Negro death rate for Chicago was 22.5 
per 1,000, as against a white death rate of 10.8 per 1,000. 
The death rate for Bombay was 25.4 and for Calcutta 32.7. 

Dr. Harris states that the estimates of 1925 placed the 
Chicago total population at 2,964,875 of which 160,000 
were Negroes; that the Negro has played a prominent 
part in the development of Chicago throughout its history ; 
that there are very few areas in Chicago in which no 
Negroes live, but that they are located mainly in the 
second and third wards, these “comprising in 1925 a 
homogeneous city with a population of 124,000.” The 
Negro death rates from all causes were much higher in 
the second and third wards than in any other wards of 
the city. Furthermore, “the Negro rates for diseases such 
as tuberculosis, heart disease and pneumonia, in which 
care and sanitation play a very important part, are very 
much higher than the rates for whites. On the other 

nd, there is close agreement in the rates for cancer, 

hich strikes and kills regardless of care, and in the rates 
for diphtheria, whose deadly nature and rapid spread have 
caused its almost universal diagnosis and early and ade- 
quate treatment.” Dr. Harris believes the underlying 


cause of this excessive mortality among the Negroes of 
Chicago to be the lack of hospitals, clinical care, recrea- 
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tional facilities, infant welfare stations and other public 
health provisions for the second and third wards. “The 
same forces and agencies which have caused the improve- 
ment of the general health of the city have not been used 
among Negroes.” 


Tue NEGRO IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The Negro population in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
its relation to the white population have been clearly por- 
trayed in a recent study of Abram L. Harris, Jr. Con- 
ditions in this Northwestern metropolis are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those obtaining in Chicago, Detroit and other 
northern cities which received thousands of Negro 
migrants during the last fifteen years. In 1920 there were 
only 3,376 Negroes in St. Paul and 3,927 in Minneapolis, 
the Negro population of the latter being about 1 per cent 
of the total. There is no Negro district. “The fact that 
colored school children were found in over fifty schools 
shows that the population is widely distributed.” The 
colored population, however, tends to cluster in certain 
centers. In typical industries of Minneapolis, out of 251 
employers giving work to a total of 25,106 persons, 56 gave 
work to only 269 Negroes. “Almost two-thirds of these 
269 workers were found in the employment of three hotels 
as waiters, maids and housemen.” About 79 per cent of 
the colored workers were engaged in domestic and per- 
sonal service ; 8 per cent as clerks and carriers in the Post 
Office and only 10 per cent in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical enterprises. 

The attitude of the employers is shown by the statement 
of 145 that they would not employ Negroes if any applied ; 
37, excluding the 56 already employing Negroes, said they 
would employ them and 10 gave no reply. The investigator 
“found a wide-spread apprehension over the relatively 
great expansion of the Negro population in recent years. 
Although the Negro population is still numerically small, 
it is feared that a sudden multiplication of erstwhile south- 
ern Negroes will disturb comparatively tranquil race rela- 
tions. It is felt that to open the doors of industrial oppor- 
tunity to Negroes is to furnish the material base for an 
increase in Negro population. In order that there may 
be no great increase in Negro population, employment 
opportunities for Negroes are restricted by tacit agree- 
ment. So rigid is this feeling that thrifty and trained 
Negroes futilely search for employment commensurate 
with their training and aspiration.” 
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The generally unfavorable attitude of white workers is 
indicated in responses to questionnaires sent to trade 
unions. These give some support to the claim of em- 
ployers that the introduction of Negroes into their shops 
would involve racial antagonism. In Minneapolis out of 
107 local unions, including branches which are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 47 gave replies 
on the questionnaires. The constitutions of 7 of these 
international unions with locals in Minneapolis prohibit 
Negro membership. The constitutions of 40 internationals 
having locals in Minneapolis do not debar Negroes on 
account of race antagonism, but in only 8 of their local 


unions have Negroes been admitted to membership. Many” 


of the 40 unions find it impracticable or undesirable to 
admit Negroes. 

The effect of this industrial situation on Negroes is 
clearly revealed in the report of the weekly earnings of 
222 married men with families whose median weekly wage 
was found to be $22.55. “Assuming that these men were 
employed regularly throughout the year, the annual median 
wage would be $1,172.60,” which is $1,000 below the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics standard for health and 
decency. This standard averages about $43.51 per week, 
and “there were only 12 of the Negro married men who 
earned more than $40 per week. Ten others earned from 
$35 to $40 per week. The rest fell for the most part 
between $30.00 and $15.00 per week.” The low wage 
may also relate itself to the large amount of illness and to 
the high mortality and lower birth rate since 1915 of the 
Negro population. The general death rate in 1915 was 
11.76 per 1,000; the Negro rate 19.63 per 1,000. In 1920 
the general rate was 12.25 and the Negro rate 20.37 per 
1,000. Organic heart diseases, tuberculosis, and high in- 
fant mortality, as in Chicago, play a large part in the mor- 
tality lists. 


Tue NEGRO IN DETROIT 


In the spring of 1926 the Mayor of Detroit appointed 
an Interracial Committee to bring about more harmonious 
relations between white and colored people of that city. 
The committee first made a survey of racial conditions in 
the city covering questions of population, industry, thrift 
and business, housing, health, recreation, education, re- 
ligion, crime, community organization and welfare. Inter- 
racial conflict and cooperation were noted under each of 
these subjects instead of separately. Detroit has had a 
Negro migration from the South since 1910 heavier than 
either Minneapolis or Chicago. In fact, only one other 
city in the North, Gary, Indiana, which had an in- 
crease of 1283.6 per cent, exceeded Detroit. The Negro 
population consisted of 5,741 in 1910 and 41,532 in 1920, 
an increase of 623.4 per cent as against an increase of 
106.9 per cent of the white population. In 1925, as shown 
by the Board of Education census, the Negro population 
had increased to 81,831 or 6.59 per cent of the entire city’s 
population; it was exceeded in numbers by only three 
other groups: native whites, Poles and Canadians. 

Sex and age distribution showed a preponderance of 
males due to the type of industrial employment, the ratio 
in 1925 being about 112.6 males to 100 females in the 
total population and about 112.8 males to 100 females in 
the Negro population. The Negroes were living in about 
7 major districts of Detroit ranging in population from 
1,200 to over 54,000, the latter being the oldest district 
and containing about 65 per cent of the Negro population. 
There were also 6 or 7 smaller districts comprising less 
than 1,000 Negroes. In addition there was a Negro 


district in Highland Park and 2 districts in Hamtramck, 
both being separate municipalities from Detroit. Inquiry 
of the heads of 1,000 families showed that out of 986 
whose birthplaces were given, the largest number, 248, 
came from Georgia; 146 from Alabama and 94 from Ten- 
nessee. In contrast to types of Negroes generally going 
to Eastern cities “the type of Negro drawn by Detroit 
is, in general, of the rural, uneducated farmhand or un- 
skilled labor group.” 

The present employment of Negroes in Detroit indus- 
tries shows striking contrast to Minneapolis. During the 
World War the shortage of labor in the automobile 
and allied industries opened the field to Negroes in that 
city and their hold on industry has increased since the 
War. A study of Urban League records made in 1917 
by Dr. George E. Haynes showed 2,874 Negroes em- 
ployed by 20 establishments, mainly automobile plants; 
and in 1919 a conservative estimate made by Forrester 
B. Washington placed 16,000 Negroes in Detroit in- 
dustries comprising about 36 skilled, 79 semi-skilled and 
66 unskilled occupations. In the 1926 survey it was 
estimated that between 25,000 and 30,000 Negroes were 
then employed in Detroit industrial establishments. 

Wages are good ; and the average monthly wage of 1,000 
heads of families was $146.55. This included professional 
and business men, but a conservative estimate would place 
the average wage at 55 cents an hour for the working 
group. Many, of course, earn higher rates of pay. For 
example, the average rate per hour at the Ford plants in 
July, 1926, was 85 cents per hour and about 10,000 
Negroes were employed. Little, if any, discrimination 


as to wages and hours on the same job was found; gai ; 
d 


employers employing 20,568 workers reported no differ 
ence in wages paid. In contrast to the attitude of 
employers in Minneapolis responses received from 
employers in Detroit seem to give assurance of con- 
tinued use of Negroes in industrial plants as common 
and as skilled laborers. About two-thirds of the em- 
ployers who answered the question and who hired about 
82 per cent of the men, “believed that their colored 
workmen were as efficient as the white workers on the 
same type of work or were even more so.” In and around 
Detroit there were 2,745 Negroes employed in public 
service in 1926, where they seem to be “entrenched and 
making progress” as positions are based upon civil ser- 
vice examinations. 

The attitude of white workers is indicated by the fact 
that “employers were unanimous in stating that they ‘had 
no more clashes in their plants between Negroes and 
whites than between groups of white workers or of other 
national groups. One employer felt there was less feeling 
between the white and colored than between European 
groups.” Cases of segregation of workers in the plants 
were not found; many employers having formerly used 
segregation abandoned it because “the white workers ig- 
nored the lines altogether.” The attitudes of labor leaders 
in Detroit toward Negroes varied, some regarding the 
Negro as a strike breaker, others saying that Negroes 
were taken into the union solely because they were a men- 
ace from outside. Many union officials highly praised 
their Negro members. 


The industrial opportunity and the earnings of | 


Negroes in Detroit are reflected in their thrift and in their 
health. The white banks seem not to have developed 
special facilities for dealing with colored creditors and 
seem to fear to develop such business, not knowing the 
colored districts and population. However, out of 1,000 
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colored families interviewed 518 were found to have bank 
accounts. The total amount of 280 of these accounts 
was $115,820 or an average of $413.64. Home owner- 


y ship is comparatively infrequent due probably to the rapid 


increase of the Negro population through migration. The 
amount of insurance in force July, 1926, was over 
$17,000,000. 

The health situation of the Negro in Detroit has some 
striking contrasts to that of Chicago and Minneapolis. 
“The birth rate for Negroes is increasing while that of 
the white population is decreasing.” The death rate for 
both races was lower in 1925 than in 1920; the infant 
mortality rates for both groups was lower. The tuber- 
culosis rate, however, is very high for the colored group 
and has increased while the rate for the white has de- 
creased, as in Chicago. The death rate from heart dis- 
ease is higher among the colored than the white but the 
colored rate is decreasing and the white increasing. Sick- 
ness, as shown by replies from 1,000 families, is not so 
prevalent as might be expected since 647 reported no 
sickness between July 1, 1925 and July 1, 1926. 

Public facilities for recreation show liberal inclusion 
of colored citizens. During the year 1925-1926 the De- 
partment of Recreation had 46 recreation centers, 6 of 
them had an attendance mostly of colored people. Of 
the 19 recreation centers equipped with swimming pools 
operated by the city, 2 are located in colored districts. 
One branch of the public library is situated in a neigh- 
borhood composed predominantly of colored people. There 


private recreation agencies, especially the Y. M. C. A. 

d the Y. W. C. A., have good plants and large pro- 
grams that include others than their members. The con- 
tacts of Negroes and whites in private and public recre- 
ation places have not been altogether happy. In some 
places Negroes are not welcome. “There seems to be a 
general policy in the schools against allowing colored and 
white pupils to use the swimming pools at the same 
time.” Fortunately, not all contacts in recreation between 
the two races are unpleasant, since colored and white 
athletic teams compete, colored athletes have entered ath- 
letic meets, and in some cases high schools have been 
represented by colored athletes. A large number of col- 
ored men find much of their recreation in playing pool 
and billiards in about 50 poolrooms licensed by the 
Department of Recreation. They seem to be free from 
the gambling “sharks” usually attending such places. 
Baseball attracts large numbers during the outdoor season. 
In the matter of crime and police, the records of arrests 
and convictions January 1 to June 30, 1926, showed that 
the arrests and convictions of Negroes per unit of popu- 
lation were considerably higher than for whites, the “dis- 
proportion being greater in felony statistics for males 
than in the misdemeanant statistics, especially as regards 
convictions, the Negro being more readily convicted for 
felonies than for misdemeanors as compared with the 
whites.” Explanation of these facts is found in the con- 
siderable floating colored population in Detroit attracted 
by the industrial opportunity of the city; the percentage 
4 Negroes on probation is smaller and probation is less 
ccessful because of lack of home ties and the failure 
of the newcomer to understand his new relation to law 
in the North; the higher average crime-rate of the. Negro 
for the city is thus “due to the incomplete adjustment of 
the recent southern immigrant to the industrial urban 
life of the North,” involving economic and social factors. 


J seems to be great need of fresh air camps for colored 
tion | people, as several of the general camps are closed to them. 


[3] 
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Evidence was found that Negroes were treated with un- 
due severity by the police and the “proportion of Negro 
convictions in some Courts is seemingly high.” The In- 
terracial Committee advises an increase in the number 
of colored policemen and the study of the individual social 
background and previous history of white officers as- 
signed to Negro neighborhoods. 

On the matter of housing, which has caused so much 
friction in Detroit, the committee found: 1. In many in- 
stances where the colored population “filtered into white 
residential sections making them ultimately colored sec- 
tions, there was no loss of real estate value and in many 
cases the rentals and sale prices increased.” Where hys- 
teria of the white neighborhood causes many homes to be 
thrown upon the market depreciation becomes inevitable. 
2. A campaign of education is necessary to induce col- 
ored people to keep their houses painted and yards at- 
tractive, and to care for their personal appearance and 
demeanor. 3. That like other racial groups Negroes are 
inclined to build up their own community when sanitary, 
educational and other facilities are made available. 4. To 
improve Negro housing liberal banking loan arrangements 
are necessary. 5. The city administration is advised to 
“survey the possibility of a housing scheme” for home 
builders whose incomes are too small to attract commercial 
bankers and builders. 


The Negro and his churches are reviewed. Exclusive 
of numbers of small churches held in store-fronts, base- 


“ments, dwellings, platforms and vacant lots and other 


similar places, there were 44 representative Negro churches 
in Detroit; 25 of them Baptist, 12 of them of the four 
Methodist connections, 2 Protestant Episcopal, and one 
each of the Presbyterian, Congregational, Roman Cath- 
olic, Seventh Day Adventist and community churches. 
The aggregate membership of these churches was 44,907, 
or approximately 55 per cent of the total Negro popula- 
tion, and indicating an even larger percentage of Negro 
church membership when the smaller churches are in- 
cluded. Of this membership of the 44 important churches 
30,000 were Baptist and 12,050 distributed in the four 
Methodist communions, these two denominations com- 
prising more than 91 per cent of the total. The seating 
capacity of the churches was only a little more than 50 
per cent of the membership. The financial value of 
church properties as shown by surveys was $713,500 in 
1919 and $2,297,000 in 1926. The ten largest churches 
raised last year $237,000, or an average of $23,700 each, 
the amount raised by the individual churches ranging 
from $3,000 to $75,000. 

The program of the Negro church in Detroit, the “most 
frequented institution in the social life of the Negro 
population,” has taken on a very decided social service 
character. “To a large extent it [the church] takes the 
place of the theatre, the dance halls and similar amuse- 
ment places, and fills the vacancy created by the failure 
of the public and commercial places of recreation and 
amusement to give him a cordial welcome. Conse- 
quently, the average Negro church in Detroit keeps its 
doors open constantly for the use of the community. 
Numerous suppers, lectures, recitals, debates, plays and 
the like are given by clubs and individuals from within 
and without the congregation.” The personnel that has 
so far worked this program has been largely unscientific 
and untrained, yet because of the motive behind their 
work they have done really helpful service. The survey 
found that “only comparatively few of the ministers have 
sufficient educational background to lead their congrega- 
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tions intelligently. Not more than 10 per cent of the 
44 pastors of the leading and reputable churches are 
graduates of high schools.” Only 6 ministers are grad- 
uates of recognized schools of learning or theological 
seminaries. Negro churches are in desperate need of 
more equipment, as few of them have facilities for social 
service. The Committee expressed the view that “since 
the church is the most important institution in the life 
of the Negro people” the various church groups should 
cooperate in the interdenominational projects more than 
they do. 

The study of community organization reveals the fact 
that the Negro churches, Negro lodges, secret societies 
and fraternities, colored women’s clubs, the local branch 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and the Universal Negro Improvement So- 
ciety, numerous political organizations and several cultural 
and art associations are organizations “whose roots actu- 
ally reach down into the masses of the colored people.” 
There are numerous good-time society clubs, mainly for 
the benefit of their own members, that do not seem to have 
any community program. 

The number of Negroes seeking relief from the Public 
Welfare Department has increased from about 2 per cent 
of the total colored population in 1915 to 22 per cent in 
1921 and 23 per cent in 1925 with corresponding per 
cent by months for the first six months of 1926. Several 
explanations of this situation have been made, among 
them is that “Negroes have adopted the attitude that 
the city of Detroit should support them; that many south- 
ern Negroes seem to bring with them a tradition from 
the South of dependency upon white men. This, they 
say, is responsible for their feeling that the city will 
take care of them.” Furthermore, about 83.2 per cent 
of the Negroes have lived in Detroit less than 10 years 
and are unadjusted to economic conditions. The experi- 
ence of both the Public Welfare Department and private 
agencies in the use of colored social workers has been 
very satisfactory. The Interracial Committee found that 
the welfare organizations have inadequate facilities for 
serving the colored people, and that those agencies having 
a large percentage of colored clients, including the 
Juvenile Courts, should have additional colored social 
workers. 

The Interracial Committee expected that this prelim- 
inary survey might result in a permanent race commission 
which would instigate additional educational projects for 
better feeling between the races and would exercise “vigi- 
lance over the policies of public and semi-public agencies 
in order that the conscience of the community may be 
focused upon and work for the elimination of the causes 
of race friction and race discrimination as they are re- 
vealed from time to time in the life of the city.” 


Church Bodies Denounce Lynching 


Two national church communions, the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, which met in Chicago, May 26-June 2, 
and the National Council of Congregational Churches, 
which met at Omaha, Nebraska, May 25-June 3, received 
reports from their interracial committees and passed 
strong resolutions against lynching. The Northern Bap- 
tist Convention adopted the following: 


“Resolved, that recognizing the far-reaching injury to 
foreign-mission work resulting from lynching in this pro- 
fessedly Christian land, the utter inconsistency of this © 
practice with the teachings of Christ, its violation of 
every ideal of the church and of the foundations of our 
government, and the duty of the Christian church to do 
everything possible to prevent this evil, we would com- 
mend to the churches every effort to make this a lynchless 
land, and would urge pastors and people to support officers 
of the law who stand for order and justice and protect 
prisoners, to take necessary steps against officers who fail 
to use means in their power to protect prisoners and up- 
hold the law, and to promote legislation for the strength- 
ening of law enforcement.” 

The National Council of Congregational Churches 
passed the following resolutions : 

“Whereas, in many parts of the country there is an 
apparent increase in disregard for law and order, mani- 
fested in criminal acts, a recrudescence of lynching, mob 
outrages, and personal violence and 

“Whereas, the churches have a special responsibility in 
the shaping of public opinion in regard to law enforce- 
ment, be it 

“Resolved, that the National Council urge our churches 
and church members to act wherever and however possible 
in their respective communities and states to support all 
public officials in the protection of lives and property of 


all citizens, and the securing of speedy justice through 
due process of law.” 


RELIGIOUS FOLK-SONGS OF THE NEGRO. 


Edited by R. Naruantet Dett. Hampton, Va., Ham | 
ton Institute Press, 1927. $3.00. wh 


The revival of interest in Negro folk-songs makes the 
fourth edition of this collection of those sung at Hamp 
ton Institute—the first having appeared in 1874—very 
desirable. The foreword to this edition by Dr. Dett points 
out that the order of arrangement differs from any pre- 
vious publication, due largely to a treatment of the songs 


. as actual hymns sung for inspiration. The classification 


is by subject, such as hymns of admonition, consolation, 
deliverance, faith and fellowship, meditation, etc. The 
collection contains not only the old-form spirituals, widely 
used and now popularly known, but hitherto unpublished 
melodies ; some are in their original form and some har= 
monized as they are sung at Hampton Institute. 

The author explains that the early popularity of the 
black-face minstrel is largely the reason the public looks 
mainly for the humorous side of Negro life and music, 
In contrast he points out that these songs are the ex- 
pressions of the deepest spiritual longings of the Negro 
race. “What this ability of the black man to improvise 
his troubles into art-forms has meant to him has never 
been told. From his twenty years’ experience the editof 
dismisses the theory that Negroes can sing their songs 
as no one else can because of their physical make-up. 
“Roland Hayes and John McCormack do not look alike 
and yet their voices are very similar.” 

The Negro spiritual “more than almost any other folk- 
music in the world is a great cry of soul whose burden is) 
of age-old promises of eternal freedom.” 1 

G. E. H. 
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